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his master.  Those who have attributed Machiavellian projects to the Emperor have been wont to lay stress on the plSbisciU of May 8, and upon Gramont's summons to the Foreign Office on May 14    M. Ollivier assures them that they are completely mistaken    No thought of war crossed the Emperor's mtnd when he determined to submit the amended and liberalized constitution to the verdict of the electors    He was not asking for a fresh lease of authority in view of foreign eventualities, he was, on the contrary, giving a reluctant assent to the demands of his Liberal advisers.   So little did he wish for <&& plebiscite, that in discussing constitutional reform with M. Ollivier he had made it an express condition that no plebiscite should be taken Nor did the Emperor's success at the polls and on the morrow of the plebiscite deflect the policy of Court and Cabinet from its pacific grooves.    Gramont indeed had been since 1861 ambassador at Vienna, from which post of vantage he had narrowly watched the onward march of Prussian greatness, and Gramont, though neither senator nor deputy, was on May 14 brought to the Foreign Office.   It has been usual to assume that the Duke was a firebrand pitched into a pacific Ministry by the joint action of the Emperor and Rouher in order that matters might be earned with a high hand.   To all such surmises M Ollivier opposes a categorical denial.   Gramont was no firebrand, and it was M. Ollivier who recommended Gramont to the Emperor, not Napoleon who imposed him on Ollivier From the first the bourgeois Minister fell under the charm of the finished aristocrat.   ' I met him at Prince Napoleon's. 'He appeared to me to be seductive, enlightened, instructed. He showed me his dispatch of 1866.'    M. Ollivier does not conceal the fact that upon the most important point of foreign policy he thought differently from the man to whom he entrusted the portfolio of foreign affairs.   Gramont intended to resist the union of Germany at all costs, Ollivier would draw the sword only on proof of Northern coercion   For the -present, however, the cracks were plastered over, and the Cabinet hung on, marking time and keeping an open mind as to the future.
The Emperor had been more provident than his Ministers. When Gramont went to Vienna to take leave of his embassy